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pupils. It is never wise to encourage pupils in upsetting the Latin 
idiom into English speech in this fashion. One must never dogma- 
tize about the use of the marks of punctuation. There is such varied 
usage of these guide marks that no one may dare to condemn another 
ruthlessly. But with all deference to varied usage I must suggest that 
Professor D'Ooge might have spared some of the commas that are 
sprinkled over his exercises. The proof reading has been done with 
great care, but an occasional slip is found, as, e. g., dlcetur instead of 
dicitur on page 81. 

But these are only the rare flies in the mustard. The mustard 
itself is of prime quality. Professor D'Ooge's little book deserves to 
be used very widely. The work of the editor is conscientious and 
scholarly. Lawrence C. Hull 

A New Manual of Method. By A. H. Garlick, B.A. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1896. 

The work in hand is the result of some years' experience on the 
part of the author in the teaching of school methods. It is very 
comprehensive and recommends itself in many respects as an excellent 
work for reference. We prefer to call it a work of reference, as it can 
hardly be designated as a text-book in method. For a work of this 
size, containing 331 pages, it comprises a wonderful variety of subjects, 
from almost every phase of School Economy, including especially the 
practical problems of School Hygiene, to Discipline, Classification, 
Methods in General, Object Lessons, the Kindergarten, and Special 
Methods. The work has been written and arranged with very great 
care, and almost nothing seems to have been omitted that should have 
its place in any such systematic and classified presentation of the entire 
subject of method. 

Still the author has had to cope with certain difficulties in the prep- 
aration of such a work that do not always seem to have been sur- 
mounted. We note the tendency to over-classification of ideas on 
method, which it seems to us would tend to confuse rather than enlighten 
the young student. Very frequently there are long categories that are 
interesting for their variety and completeness, but whose value to the 
teacher may be seriously doubted. For instance, on page 18 we find 
that in the selection of any punishment for a given case there are eleven 
conditions to be considered, /'. <?., variability, equability, commensura- 
bility, examplarity, frugality, reformation, efficaciousness, compensation, 
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popularity, simplicity, and remissibility, to say nothing of the necessity 
of considering also four cases for any punishment, ten points as to the 
amount of punishment and eight points as to the kind of punishment. 
Just how the young teacher is to find a path through all this maze of 
categories and reach to the selection of any punishment at all, it is 
difficult to see. Again, there seems to be throughout the entire work 
a general lack of great guiding principles such as would serve to sim- 
plify the entire question of method and such as would help to organize 
the subject on a comparatively simple plan. 

We are glad to note the presence of abundant work in natural 
science under " Object Lessons." However the treatment of the sub- 
ject seems not to have been sufficiently touched by the modern spirit 
of so-called "nature study." Occasionally the study of types in nature 
seems to appear, but it is lost again in the tendency to over-analysis. 
In this natural-science work the descriptive phase seems to predom- 
inate entirely over the study of the life history of natural objects, which 
is quite out of touch with our best modern work in this line. Again, 
the method which the author frequently uses in the presentation of the 
subject-matter tends strongly to invert the natural method of induction 
which has in recent years received such prominent emphasis. For 
instance, on page 76 the author seeks to develop, through a series of 
highly general notions, the idea of the general case of flesh-eating 
plants, and then proceeds to the individual instances of the sun- dew, 
butterwort, Venus fly trap, etc. If this is not reversing the natural 
order in which these thoughts should be presented, we are entirely mis- 
informed. The work will have a very decided value to the already 
professionally trained teacher who is seeking suggestions on certain 
individual points of method. We believe, however, that the one who 
is to use this book efficiently, outside of the author's class room, must 
first be equipped with the broad and great underlying principles of 
method in order to avoid the danger of becoming a mere imitator 
rather than adapter of what is therein presented. Its greatest value 
will be found in the detailed suggestions in connection with many of 
the planned lessons. Development of the subject-matter is often very 
good and worthy of study. In the work in arithmetic, for example, 
the devices by which the processes are presented seem to be, as a rule, 
both well and simply arranged. c c Van Liew 
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